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MAHSr RESULTS 


OF ITHS 

MODERN VAIDIK RESEARCHES. 


Wh find no resemblance between modem Hin- 
duism and the Vaidik religion. It is a. pleasure to 
study the primitive form which religion at first took 
in our own native land. Beyond doubt, India lays 
claim to a very high antiquity as well as to a distin- 
guished rank, among the civilized countries of the 
ancient world. But lyifortunately, there is no his- 
tory* to record the heroic exploits of our forefathers, 
the word History being itself unknown in the lan- 
guage. To get an insight into the religion of the 
Vaidik age, it is necessary that we should refer to 
the pages of the Vedas themselves. The Vedas 
are the ancient S'Astra of the Hindus, t They con- 
sist chiefly of detached prayers addressed, with a 

* See Professor Buraouf, Introduction itTHistoire du Buddhism 
Indien, p. iii. 

t It is intersting to inquire into the origin of the term Hindu. 
It occurs with all the other Sanscrit words in the S'abda-kalpa-dru- 
ma^ and therefore it may seem to many that it is of Sanscritic 
origin. But the authority which has been quoted in it from the 
Merutantra, xxiii., to prove that it is such, shows, on the contrary, 
that it is a modem word. There is a word equivalent to our na- 
tional name in the Zend. And it is also found in a portion of the 
Hebrew Scriptures called Esther. The Tantras give ks origin, but 
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few ejcceptions, to divinities no longer worshipped, 
and some of whom are now even unknown. We 
find no book in any other country so old as the 
, Vedas, They are four in number, viz., the Rich, 
S^man, the Yajush and the Atharvan. But 
thn Atharvan {Vide Manu, chap. 11, 33) is not 
exactly a Veda, although many of the hymns or 
incantations of which it is composed, appear to be 
of great antiquity,* It is more like a historical 
than a liturgical collection. Much of the Atharvan 
is in the RJg-veda ; but the variations that occur in 
it are so prominent that a learned writer calls them 
^'capricious inversions and alterations. ”t The Athar- 
van contains sentences suppiified to guard against 
injurious operations of the divine powers, with im- 
precations on enemies, prayers against sickness and 
noxious animals, as well as for the efficacy of healing 
herbs, for protection in travelling, luck in play, and 
such like things. Passages of the Hindu scripture 
itself seem to support the inference that the Athar- 
van is not a veda, as it is not mentioned in the pas- 
that only proves that they are of modem date. We have, no 
doubt, received this general appellation from the Mahometans. 
The merits of the S'abda-kalpa-druma of the late R^ja Sir R^dhi- 
c&nt Bahadur, k. o. s. i., are not so much founded on the 
lexicographical as on the Encyclopaediacal portion. 

* See, on the subject of this Veda, Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. 
pp. 38, 446 ft., Weber’s History of Indian Lit. p. 10., and 
Professor Whitney’s papers in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, iii. 305 ft*., and iv. 554 ft. 

t Hr. Roth on the Literature and History of the Vedas. 
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^JsagafiroiQ the white Yajush cited by Mr. Colebroofce- 
in his Essay on Religious Ceremonies. Rig-veda 
consists of metrical hymns addressed to different 
divinities. And there is no doubt that this was 
composed in the infancy of the human race. The'’ 
Rig- Veda contains some really historical elements^ 
and Professor Roth very justly calls it the historical 
Veda. Dr. Aufrecht remarks that possibly only a 
small portion of the Vaidik hymns may have been 
preserved to us in the Rich-sanhit^.* We find in 
the Rig-veda some few hymns known by the name 
of Khilas, which were added at the end of a chapter 
after the whole collection of the ten Mandalas was 
completed. But they a/e not counted in the Anukra- 
manls. Thore is a class of hymns called d^nastu- 
tis or praises of certain kings for their gifts to the 
priests. These hymns exhibit, on the whole, a mo- 
dern character, and they belong to the Mantra 
period. The Rig-veda is certainly a wonderful work, 
which attests the scientific perception of the authors 
of its collection in an age which was far above the 
age of the collection of the Homeric songs. The 
Yajur-veda is a collection of sacrificial formulas in 
prose, as well as in verse, extracted from the Rich. 
This veda belongs to a period when the Brahmanical 
element had already become predominant, although 
it was still exposed to strenuous opposition ; and 
when at all events the Brahmanical hierarchy and 
* Indisohe Studien, iv. p. 8. 
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^ Bjribem of cast* had been completely :(m£hed.t 
^iij^ are two recensions of the Yajur-veda. tlm 
(jlder one called the Krish^ from its containing the 
. Ijjmins and liturgical portions, and the later one 
balled the S^ukla from the t’sfro being separated. 
Some commentators however explain S'ukla by 
S'uddha. The S4ma-veda is nothing more than a 
recast of the I^ig-veda. Professor Benfey has shown 
in the preface to his valuable edition of the 'S4man 
that there are in it some verses which cannot be 
found in the B,ig-veda. (Preface, p. xix.) But if 
the Sima-veda is made up of the very same hymns 
of the Rich, it proves beyond doubt that there was, 
at one time, another recension/)f the Ilig-veda than 
that which we now possess. The relation between 
the SIma-veda and the Rig-veda is in a certain de- 
gree analogous to that between the White and the 
Black Yajush.'j: The Yajush and Saman were the 
attendants of the R.ich,§ The hymns in the SS,ma 
and Yajur-veda were composed for sacrificial pur- 
poses. Most of the hymns of the Pig-veda are found 
in the other Vedas, but none of their verses are to 
be found in it. “ The true reason why the three 

* We^ have followed Mr. Elphinstone (Hist, of India, ch. I.) in 
the orthography of this word : it is from the Portuguese coita, 
br^d, race. 

t Weber's History of Indian Literature, p. 10. 
i Weber's Indisohe Studien, L 63 ff. 

§ irwftwcm 5^ B Kaushltakf feBJunana, vL 11. 
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first Vedas are often mentioned without any notic# 
of the fourth, must be sought, not in’their different 
origin and antiquity, but in the difference of their 
use and purport.” * iThe Rig-veda is the only source 
from which we can get some insight into the sta^e 
of society in Vaidik India. The Vedas do not ap- 
pear to be the productions of one and the same 
author or even of the same age. t “At whatever time 
the work of collection may have been performed, it 
was decidedly an era in the history of Indian Li- 
terature : from this time the texts became the chief 
object of the science and industry of the nation ; as 
they had always been^pf its highest reverence and 
admiration ; and so thorough and religious was the 
care bestowed upon their preservation that, notwith- 
standing their mass and the thousands of years which 
have elapsed since their collection, not a single 
various reading, so far afe is yet known, has been 
suffered to make its way into them. The influence 
which they have exerted upon the whole literary 
development of after ages is not easily to be rated 
too high.” { Different parts of the Vedas were com- 

* See Colebrooke’s Essays, p. 3-4. 

t It seems strange tbat one so well informed as Max Miiiier 
should have published the following sentences : “ In the most 
ancient Sanscrit literature, the idea even of authorship is excluded. 
Works are spoken of as revealed to and communicated by certain 
sages, but not as composed by them.” Muller’s History, p. 523. 

:j: Journal of the American Oriental Society, iii. p. 309, 
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by Kishis. Eacli hymn is said to* 

have had .its’ Rishi, and these Rishis comprise a 
■variety of secular as well as religious individuals, 
TSfho are celebrated at different eras in Hindu tradi- 
tion. The Ch4rv4kas called the authors of the 
Vedas fools, knaves, and buffoons. * The Vedas 
are said to have been perpetuated by tradition, until 
they were arranged into their present order by 
Krishna Pvaipdyana Vydsa, the Hindu Pisistratus. t 
Vy&sa, who flourished about thirteen centuries, B. 
C., + having compiled and arranged the [so-called 
revealed scriptures of the Hindus, taught them 
to, several of his disciples, viz.^the Rich to Paila, the 
Yajush to Vaisampdyana, the S4man to Jai- 
mini, and the Atharvan to Samanta. 

“ The language of the Vedas is an older dialect, 
varying very considerably both in its grammatical 
and lexical character, from the classical Sanscrit. 
Its grammatical peculiarities run through all de- 
partments : euphonic rules, word formation and 
composition, declension, conjugation, syntax .... 
[These peculiarities] are partly such as character- 
ize an older language, consisting in a greater 

Sarvadarsana Sangraha, p. 6, So. 10. 
t Seo Professor Lassen's Ind. Ant. i. 629, note and also see 
the Mah^bhteita, i. 2417, and 4236. ' 

X See Archdeacon Pratt's letter on Colebrooke’s Determination 
of the date of the Vedas, in the J. A. S. of Bengal, No, I. for 
1862. p. 49. f. 
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, originality of forms and the Hke, and partly su<5li an 
characterize a language which k still in the blooni 
and vigour of life, its freedom untrammelled by other 
rules than those of common usage, and which has 
not like the (modern) Sanscrit, passed into obliVion* 
as a native spoken dialect, become merely a conven- 
tional medium of communication among the learned, 
being forced, as it were, into a mould of regularity 
by long and exhausting grammatical treatment 

i The dissimilarity existing between the 

two, in respect of the stock of words of which each 
is made up, is, to say the least, not less marked. 
Not single words alone, but whole classes of deri- 
vations and roots, with the families that are formed 
from them, which the Veda exhibits in frequent and 
familiar use, are wholly wanting, or have left but 
faint traces, in the classical dialect ; and this, to such 
an extent as seems to demand, if the two be actually 
related to one another directly as mother and daugh- 
ter, a longer interval between them than we should 
be inclined to assume, from the character and degree 
of the grammatical and more especially the phonetic, 
differences.” * 

The chronology of the Vaidik age is indicated 
in the different styles of composition of the different 
Vedas and Ved4ngas. "We divide the Vaidik age 

* See Journal of the American Oriental Society, HI., 296, 
297 £F. 



mt^sfopr fterio^i namely the Chhaadas period, iSie 
]|£fmtra period, the BiPhmam period and the SPtra 
lim’iod. * The respective styles of composition of 
these four periods differ very much from each other. 
Thh Chhandas period furnishes us with a picture ,of 
the infancy of society in India at a time when no 
particular system of religion was prevalent. Sacri- 
fices were not then in vogue. But in the Mantra 
period, sacrifices were held in great estimation. It 
was in this period that the three Vedas were com- 
posed. The Br4hmana period gave birth to the Brah- 
mans, In this period, theological speculations were 
much indulged in. Lastly in the Sfitra period, com- 
mentaries on the Vedas and l?panishads fwere pre- 
pared. About this time the Sanscrit language under- 


* The Chhandas period may be supposed to have lasted from 
1200 to 1000 B. C, ; the Mantra period from 1000 to 800 B. C. ; 
the BrUimatja period from 800 to 600 B. C. ; and the Shtra period 
extending from 600 to 200 B. C. There can be no absolute cer- 
tainty as to these dates, but they are not adopted without reason, 
or from mere conjecture. There are no mile-stones in Vaidik li- 
terature. The classification of ancient Sanscrit literature by Max 
MiiUer has now become a theme to every Sanscrit scholar for dis- 
cussion. It has been questioned whether that classsification is 
scientific or ritual or theological. But whatever may be advanced 
by such opponents against such an arrangement, we have every 
reason to place our faith in Muller’s distribution of Vaidik litera- 
ture into four distinct periods, 

f ‘‘ It may be here proper to explain what is meant by 
Vpaniihad* In dictionaries, this term is made equivalent toUoM- 
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•jUfent important variations. We can place the SAtra 
period in the middle of the Vaidik and Paurlinika 
ages, forming a period in which occurred one of the 
remarkable changes in the Hindu religion and so- 
ciety. 

When the Aryans first entered India, it was co- 
vered with immense forests. They made their way 
by setting fire to these. When, in the natural 
course of events, the original race began to multiply, 
the countries which they at first adopted as their 
home, either as agriculturists or as shepherds, be- 
came more and more narrow for the supply of their 
growing wants. * The Aryans were then wanderers 
like the modern ArabS. They led the life of agri- 

sya^ which signifies mystery. This last term is, in fact, frequently 
employed by Manu, and other ancient authors, when the commen- 
tators understand Upanishad to be meant. But neither the ety- 
mology, nor the sicceptation, of the word, which is now to be 
explained, has any direct connection with the idea of secrecy, con- 
cealment, or mystery. Its proper meaning, according to Sankara- 
ch^a, S^yan^harya and all the commentators, is divine science, 
or the knowledge of God and, according to the same authorities, it 
is equally applicable to theology itself, and to a book in which this 
science is taught. Its derivation is from the verb sad ( shad-h'i to 
destroy, to move, or to we ary, preceded by the prepositions upa near, 
and rd continually, or nis certainly. The sense, properly deducib^e 
from this etymology, according to the different explanations given 
by commentators, invariably points to the knowledge of tlie divine 
perfections, and to the consequent attainment of beatitude through 
exemption from passions.” — Colebrooke's Essays, p. 55. 

* Pictet’s Origines Indo-Europ4ennes, p. 2. 
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cultural aorneuk, a life such as Tacitus describes tha^ 
of the ancient Germans. To tend sheep was the 
only vocation and the means of their livelihood. 
They were the governors of large families, and took 
a leading part^ all the sacrifices. And again they 
Were the writei^^f the Vedas, At the time of war 
they were mi^de commanders of the army. It was 
long after their advent in India that they engaged 
themselves in the agricultural pursuits and in build- 
ing cities. The Vedas furnish us with various des- 
criptions of the fine arts. 

From a careful examination of the Vedas, we 
find that modern Hinduism has httle or no affinity 
with the Vaidik religion. Thb Vaidik Hindus never 
worshipped idols. * The Vedas inculcate, on the con- 
trary, the worship of nature and the elements. Indra, 
Agni, and Varuna are there spoken of as the prin- 
cipal gods. There are ojbher inferior gods as Ushas, 
Maruds, Asvinls, Sfirya, Push&, Rudra and Mitra.!* 
Of the 113 Suktas of the Rig-veda 37 are addressed 
to Agni, 45 to Indra, 12 to the Maruds, 11 to the 


* “The Vedas hold out precautions against framing a Deity 
after hrunan imagination, and recommend mankind to direct all 
rmearches towards the surrounding objects, viewed, either col-, 
loctirely or individually, bearing in mind their regular, wise, and 
wonderful combinationB and arrangements.” Introduction to the. 
Abridgement ot the Vcdant by Raja Ram Mohun Boy, p. viii. 

t Herodotus confounds Mitra with Mylitha : but the important, 
thing to observe is, that Mitra was a Persian god. ■ 
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A a vmiia, 4 to the Ushas and the other remainii^ 
four to the Vis' ve Devas. « 

In the Rig-veda we first witness th6 homage 
paid to Agni, He was worshipped in three forms. 
Agni is indeed called the lowest of the gods, hut 
this neither implies bis superiority, nor his fti- 
feriority. + Sfirya is taken as a distinct god. And 
he is known under many and various appellations. 
Agni was first invoked in all the sacrifices. He is 
said to he the tutelary god. Indra is the god of 
the firmament. No particular account of Varuna 
(ourands) is given. The details of the Ushas attract 

our admiration for the display of poetical genius 
therein met with. The* Asvinis are the gods of the 
healing art. These gods are merely poetical names, 
which gradually assumed a divine personality never 
thought of by their original writers. “ Indeed, the 
relations between the Vaidik Aryans and their 
deities appear to have been of a child-like and filial 
character ; the evils which they suffered they as- 
cribed to some offence of omission or commission 
which had been given to a deity ; whilst the good 
which they received was in like manner ascribed to 
his kindness and favour.” ^ Prof. Roth is singular 

• 

* Visve Dev4h, though treated as a plural, has sometimes the 
meaning of a pluralis mfj^estaticus. See Ewald, AusfiihrliChes 
Lehrbuch, § 1785. t Schol. ad. Find. Nem. x. 59. 

' J Oxford Essays for 1856, p. 41. 

il See Wheeler’s History of India, .Vol. L, p. 13. 
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in.belie^nng .that the highest deities of the priimtiv® 

^yaa times represented, chiefly, not the conspicuoue 

j^Qcesses of external nature, but the higher relations 

of moral and social life. 

* • . . ® 

How the Vaidik religion was gradually changed, 

m'ay be known from the Vedas themselves. In the 
Chhandas period, the state of human society being 
simple, religion was necessarily so. Now the Bishis 
were the priests of dilferent families, to whom they 
used to impart religious instruction. In the history 
of the Vaidik religion, the Chhandas period forms a 
very important era. The manner in which the idea 
of religion, however false, entered in the human 
mind in the infancy of society* is a question too com- 
plicated, to be dealt with by generalisation from local 
phenomena. But the religion of the Rishis under- 
went a gradual change. As soon as we enter into 
the Mantra period, wa observe the superstitious 
character of the Vaidik religion. If we compare 
the Rich with the other two Vedas, the difference 
between the Chhandas and Mantra periods becomes 
apparent. The religious idea which began to take 
root in the minds of the Hindus of the Mantra 
period, was sufiiciently powerful to make them relin- 
quish all regard for the religion of the Rig-veda. 
Now priesthood was created. In the Chhandas 
period, the Rishis used to hold divine service in their 
families, but now nothing could be done without a 
priest. 
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* Ah' vail, E»ys tiiat ‘^ere are foot priesta, eaeii 

havMg three men under him. And. the sixteen ]^rtests 
ard eenimonly called by l&e name of Bitvij,* ** and ai» 
ehoeen by the Yajai|;dtna. There are other pries^, 
bttt ^ey do not rank as Bitvij. The Kaushitakina 
admit the ao-ealled Sadasya in the Bitvij who Was 
to superintend the whole sacrifice. These priests 
had peculiar duties to perform, which are pres- 
cribed in the Brdhmanas. The Adhvaryas had to 
measure the ground, to build the vedi, to prepare 
the sacrificial vessels, to fetch wood and water, to 
Hght the fire, to bring the animal and immolate it. 
And they certainly formed the lowest class of priests. 
The TJdgl,tris had to act as the chorus. The pecu- 
liar duty of the Hotiis was to recite certain hymns in 
a loud and distinct voice during the sacrifice in praise 
of the deities. The Hotris were by far the most 
h^hly educated class of prfests. The most ancient 
name of a priest by profession was Purohita, who 
was more than a chaplain. He was the counsellor 
of a chief, and the minister of a king, and his com- 
panion in peace and war. Vasishtha and VisvAmitra 
were the Purohits of king Sud&s. t The chief occu- 
pation of the Purohit was simply to perform the or- 

* See Roth’s Saascrit and German Dictionary mb voe» 
whove the appellations of the sixte^ kinds of prieirtB are 
given. See also idle passage in the S'atapatha.-to&hmaQa, XII. 2 ^ 
seq., there referred to. 

t See Prof. Roth’s Abhandlnngen, pp. 87, dfc. 
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(iUtilury ftamfices, and his office moreover partwk of 
a^litical character. The Rishis used to worship 
^uree times daily. The three daily prayers, at sun- 
rise, noon and sunset, are called rita. The Hotri 
performs his duties with the Rich, the Udg&tri 
with the Siman, the Adhvarya with the Yajush and 
the Brahm^ with all the three Vedas. 

The sacrifice called the Darsa-pfirnam4sau is 
very old. This is found in the very ancient Sfiktaa 
of the Vedas, and was celebrated at the full and 
change of the moon. Beside this, we find innu- 
merable names of sacrifices. Amongst them the 
Rijasfiya, Agnihotra, Asvamedha, Soma-Y%a and 
Naramedea * are very remai^ble. Gomedha was 
solemnized by the Rishis, and they also at the same 
time used to eat beef, t The Sautramani ceremony has 
been incorporated in the Taittiriya-brahmana, and 
there is a difference in the treatment which this sacri- 
fice receives in the S'atapatha-brahmana. The Sarva- 
medh# and Brahmayajna are passed over by the 
S'atapatha-brahmana. They find their place in the 
Aranyaka of the Taittiriyas, but not in their Brah- 


* See Prof. Wilson’s Essay on Human Sacrifice in the Veda ; 
Prof. Roth, in Weber’s Indische Studien, I. p. 457 ; Prof. Weber’s; 
History of Indian Literature, p. 84. And see also on the subject 
the article on ‘Hhe Progress of the Vaidik Religion towards Abstract 
Conceptions of the Deity ” by Dr. J. Muir in the Journal of the- 
Royal Asiatic Society, VoL I. J^ew Series, p. 357. 

t See Prof. Wilson’s Rig-veda, Vol. I. p. 165; Vol. III. pp. 
163, 276, 416, 453, Vol, II. p. 225. . 
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B&aaas.: The Pitrimedha -hade its phkoe , ia the 
BnUaiaanas of the TaittiriyaB. Though the N«(ra- 
medha was not really performed, yet stih ;naany 
were eager to offer human victims to evince ttieir 
veneration towards the gods, which the history of 
S'unahs'epha proves abundantly. The story bf 
S'unahs'epha forms a part of the inauguration of u 
king. The Brahmans were familiar with the j^dea of 
human sacrifice. * At the Soma-yaga the Rishis 
used to worship the Soma as a god. + They were 
in the habit of taking the fermented juice of the 
Soma plant, which is an exciting drink. 

The division of the Vedas, is two fold, into 
Mantras and Brahmantis f Such a division is in 
fact an indispensable one, separating two different 
classes of writings, which connect one another as 
cononized text on the one hand, and cononized ex- 
planation on the other ; wlfich exhibit two distinct 
periods of religious development in India. The dis- 
crepancy is so great between them, that it requires no 
proof to convince a reader that they were never com- 

* Prof. Roth in Weber’s Indische Studien, I. 467-464 ; and II. 
111-123 ; Prof. Wilson in the Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 
XIILpart I. pp. 91-117 ; and his note in p. 59 of the first Vol. of 
his translation of the Rig-veda. , 

t See Prof. Whitney’s Main Results of the later Vedic Research- 
es ih Germany ; Prof Lassen’s Indian Antiquities, I. 516 ; and Prof. 
Roth’s articles in the Journal of the German Oriental Society, for 
3 848 (pp. 216 ff.) and 1850 (pp. 417 ff) 

t Rig-veda, Miiller’s edition, Vol. 1. pp. 4,22. 
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plotted Tbe MAntraa and Saidutiua 

Vedas are replete with thaak^vi&gs of the 
B^hie. The Vaidik Sanhitas are in verse but tiie 
, B^aiunahas in prose. Much difference is found in 
their respective styles of composition. The Mantras 
were for ages current orally, and the eliptical style 
of their composition is the only evidence of their 
oral transmission. If the Brahmanas are ever 
collected together, they will become a great work. 
Their perusal would convince any body that they 
are not the work of a few individuals. Each Eishi 
has composed a different Brahmana to (jonvey the 
real meaning of the Vaidik rituals. They represent 
a complete period through wWh ihe whole stream 
of thought poured in one channel. The number of 
the old Brahmanas must have been very cpnsider- 
able, as every Sakha consisted of a Sanhita and 
Brahmana. Therefore it must not be ccmsidered 
that they were not all composed independently by 
different authors. Each Brahmana was included 
in its own Veda, and was used by its own class of 
Brahmans. Hence different Brahmanas obtained 
their names from the different classes of Brahmans. 
For the Rig-veda, the Brahmanas of the Bahvri- 
chas, for the Sama-veda, the Brahmanas of the 
Ghhandogas, and for the Yajur-veda the Taittiriya- 
hrahmana and the Satapatha-brahmana. “ There 
is throughout the Bi^manas, such a complete 
misunderstanding of the original intention of the 



we bens 

tiv^»iij«Biinuig)^m&t QovddliAve takaa fribefli^ ttnlMe 
^ri^e itid been at scaae or otJi^ a sadden nad 
violent br^ik m the/sbainof traditioa.” And agim : 
H E^iy page of the Brahmanaa oontams .elear- 
proof that the spirit of the ancient Yaidik poetiy> 
and the 'purport of the original Vaidik sacrifices 
were both beyond the comprehension of the authors 
<rf the Brahmanas .... we thus perceive the wide 
chasm between the Brahoaana period and |hat 
period by which it is preceded.” * In the Brahmanas* 
numerous mythical tales occur of battles between 
the Devas and Asuras, which are often to be 
understood of conteste between the Aryas and 
the aborigines, t A Brdhmana was ori^naUy a 
theological tracts and it was so named, not that it 
treated of the Brahman, § but only because it was 
composed by the Brahmans. The whole body of 
the Br4hmanas was subjected in the course of ihue 
to alteration. And their currency constitutes a 
distinct stage in the progress of the religious history 
of the Hindus. The -Brdhmanas, on the whole, 
exhibit a phase in their intellectual history ; but in 
a literary point of view, they are altogether dis- 
appointing. They are not wanting in sound reason- 

* Miiller’6 .^oient SajoBcrit Ldteratiire, pp. 432, 434 ff. 
t Weber’s In^sdte Studien, L ; and II. 248. i 

$ See Prof. Dfsaertatioa on the Origimii Si^nifiettien 

of yord brcAma. . 
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ihoaghts, m bokt expresi^xus aiul 
40!iiidtbs tt»ditidaB. llie general <&ai:aoter of these 
w^ks is impressed with dull and at the same Hem 
h%h and loffy language, wi^ pries^y whim aisd 
vagaty and antiquarian pedantry. 

The Gopatha-brahmana of the Atharva-veda ia 
the Veda of the Bhrigu-Angiraa It does not 
properly belong to the sacred literature of the 
Brahmans. In the Gopatha-brAhmana the title of 
Brahma- Veda is not given (Y^jnavalkya, i. 22). 
The principal object of this Brihmana is to show 
the necessity and efficacy of the four Vedas. The 
first part of the Gopatha ^comprises five prapft.- 
thakas ; and the other part, called the Uttara-br4h- 
mana, consists of more than five prdpathakas. The 
Gopatha was composed after the schism of the Cha- 
rakas and V&jasanyins. And we must assign to 
this Brfthmana a later date than to the Brahmanas 
of the other Vedas. The Chhandogya-brahmana of 
the Sanaa- veda, of which the Chhandogya-upani- 
shad constitutes a part, comprises ten prapathakas ; 
of these the first two are called the Chlmndogya- 
mantra-brahmana, and the rest form the Chhando- 
gya-upanidiad. The Aitareya-brahmana consists- 
of fiwty Adbyayas ; the Aranyaka is also reckoned 
as a part of the Aitareya, and is similarly ascribed to' 
the son of Itara, Mahidasa. The Aitareya is- one 
of the collections of the sayings of ancient Brahma' 
l^iests explanatory of the sacred duties the' so- 
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(ftilkd Hotri {»*iest& Its style is on ihe whole uni- 
foTio. Tlie greater part of the work s^^ears to 
have proceeded from one pen ; some additscms, 
however, were mad^ afterwards. The Aitareya- 
brahmana contains a number of remarkable legemk, 
highly illustrative of the state of Brahmanism oY 
the age in which it was composed. A story in the 
Satapatha-brahmana illustrates the relations be- 
tween the priestly and royal families in the early 
history of India, and gives us an insight into .the 
policy which actuated the Brahmans to struggle for 
political influence. The Satapatha-brahmana fur- 
nishes with dogmatical, ex^etical, mystical, and 
philosophical lucubrations of a long succession of 
early Doctors of Theology and Philosophy. A 
partial examination of this Brahmana shews it to 
be of a character at once similar to that of the Aita- 
reya. And again neither of these two works has any 
claim to their being of a later era as the ancient 
document of the religious beliefs and rituals, and of 
the archaic institutions of the Indian society. We 
possess the Brahmanas of the Bahvrichas, in the 
Sakhas of the Aitareyins and the KausMtakins ; 
and there were other Sakhas of the Bahvrichas. 
The Brahmana of the Enushltakins is merely « 
branch of Brahmana literature, current among the 
Bahvrichas. Most of the Brahmanas are collective 
works. The Brahmana of the Taittiriyas is in the 
iSakhas both of the Apastambiyas and the Atriyas. 



t axe 4iirided into differ^t Sakhas, k 

©IhadtHtiUy the aumber of these Sakhaa became na- 
m^rotts. Their names and numbers are ^ven in 
i^e Charanavydha. t The Rioji | has five Sakhas, 
the Yajush ei^ty-six and the Saman about a thou- 
sand. The general name of the old Sakhas of the 
Yajur-veda is Charaka All Brahman families that 
keep the sacred fire claim a descent firom the seven 
Rishis. The real ancestors are eight in number. 
The eight gotras are again divided into forty-nine 
dififerent gotras, and these constitute still a larger 
number of families. Such names as gotra, vansa, 
varga, paksha, and g^ana ai'e all applied in one and 
the same sense. And these genealogies represent 
somethii^ real and historical. 

In the Brahmana period, the Brahmans If ob- 
tained superiority over all. But how and at what 
time the cast system began to be prevalent in India, 
cannot be satisfactorily determined. It is at once cer- 
tain that no such distinction existed in India when 
ihe Aryans came and settled here. The proofs of this 

^ Colebrooke on the Vedas : — Asiatic Researches, Vol. III. p. 
373, Vishnu Pur&na, book IIL ch. iv. p. 275. 

t See the S'abda-Kalpa-druma of the late EAja Sir R4dhficint. 
t J By the followers of the Athcurvian tjie Richasy or stanzas of 
the Rig-Tedi^ are numerously included in their SanhitA (or col- 
lection)”*— SAyana Achftrya, Introduction, Muller^s edition, p. 2. 

If See prof. Roth’s Dissertation on the ‘‘ Brahma and the 
Brahmans,” in Vol I. of the Journal of the German Oriental 
So«?i#y, pp. 66-86 ff 
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Only in llie 90ih hyicm of tfie 
|S>.a;M<«.dak of ^ ffie 

bf fcBM* different casts. And that hymn is entitled 
me Parusha SAktsL “That remarkable hynln. is. 
in lan^age, metre, and style, very different from 
the rest of the prayers with which it is associate. 
It has a decidedly more modern tone ; and must 
ha-ve been composed after the Sanscrit language 
had been refined, and its grammar and rhythm per- 
fected. The internal evidence which it fumirfies, 
serves to demonstrate the important fact that the 
compilation of the Vedas, in their present arrange- 
ment, took place after the Sansmt tongue had 
advanced* from the rustic and irregular dialect in 
which the multitude of hymns and prayers of the 
Vedas was composed, to the polished and sonorous 
language in which the mythological poems, sacred 
and profane, have been written,” + 

* See Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, i- 167-8J; Bumoufg 
Bhfigavata Pur&na, Vol. i. preface cxxiii. et seq.; Wilson’s preface 
to his translation of the Rig-veda, Vol. i. p. xliv ; Roth in the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society, i. pp. 78-9 ; Miiller 
in Bunsen’s Philosophy of Universal History, Vol. L p. 344; 
Muller’s Ancient SansL Lit, pp. 570 f. ; Prof. Weber’s translation 
in Indisohe Studien, ix. p. 5; Dr. Muir’s translation, notes 
and remarks in the Journal of the Boy. Asiatic Soc. for 1865, 

353 ff; tea 1866, pp. 282 ff.; and see also the remarks made on 
this hymn by Max MUUer, Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 571. 

t See Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, i. 309i note (or pp. 
104, and 197, of Messrs. Williams and Norg^te’s edition. ) 
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Maaiii, the S«idm is jprohiMted £in>ia 
jl^a^iMxkg tihi« Yedaa. But to oar surpifle ^ ind <»t0 
&i,vsdia Ail^CteJia, of oourse a Sadra»* has con^osed 
a fbmr Bdktas in the teidlihookof the B%'Veda. 

^ Of the ^r&hmanas we fiod a part called Aranya- 
kaa Most of them are £b«ad to treat on the 
sdeiHJe of BrahnuL The AranyaJEBS axe so called, 
aooordiiig to S&jana, beoiuse they were read in 
4he forest, as if they were ihe text books of the 
anchorites, whose devotions were merely spiritoal t 
lliese no doubt belong to a class of Sanscrit 
writings, whose hutory has not yet been properly 
investigated. Their style is full of strange sole- 
cisms. And they are anterior to the Shtiras and 
they are likewise posterior to the Brdhmanas, to 
which they form a kind of appendix^ * The Aranya- 
kas are surely an enlargement upon the Br&famanas. 
Almost aU the Tai^ *Upanishads are included 
in the different Aranyakas. Their number is not so 
very considerable. The Upanishads are for the 
most part ^ort, and are commonly mystical and 
obscure. The ordinary enumeration of them is 
fifty-one. And besides these th^e 10*6 some others, 
but they are on the whole spurious. The whole 
fifity-one were translated into Latin and published 
by AnqudH^ du Perron in 1861, under tiie title of 

* AiteMjnHftiAliaaoa, Hi 19. 

t Gddutiidw, Flaiii, p. 129; Weber, Jhditf^e ^tndien;. 
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Hk trandadkMas kzgely &(»a 
«i*€«rn«it vemcMa of <iie Upanishad^ ^r^Wfed % 
Oi^dw of IHii Shak(^ Most of tiie Upaniaha^ fiirm 
part of tibe Arsayakas, and again tiie aa^nt Uf>a-* 
akdiads had tkeir place in tlie Aranyakas and Br|h.- 
manas. The various systems of plulosophy have thdr 
basis in the Upanishads, thongh quite antagonistic in 
^ir bearing. The authors of the Upanishads were 
poets rather than philosophers. The names of tiie 
authors of the ancient Upanishads are fanuliar to 
us. And most of the modem Upanishads are really 
the works of Gaudap&da, Sankara and other philo- 
sophers. Founders of new sects composed numerous 
other Upanishads of their own as the ancient 
Upanishads did not suit their purpose. * The 
Upanishads, with a few exceptions, are appendices 
to the dermatic parts, and, like codicils of wills, are 
held to be the most recexft, and therefore the mead 
matured, expositions of the authors’ miikb. They 
profess to be repositories of par&-vidyi, or superior 
knowledge, and look down on the great bulk of 
the Vedas, as apar4, or inferior. They contaus 
eome rude indications of philosophic thought, and, 
like the twinklings of stars in a dark night, may ooca- 
^onally serve as guides in a history of Hindu pfaiio- 
no|>hy. They do not, however, exhibit any great 
-attempt at method, arrangement, classification, or 

* Ward, A View ef the History, Literature and Mythology of 
ithe Hindus, ii. p. 61. 



i3tere th^ predoDtufttefii* 

mraar iiie logic. Bold ideas al>ra|ridy strike our 
&acy, but we find no clue to the associations whidr 
•called them forth in the author’s mind, and search 
in^Taiin for the reasons on which they were based. 
Sublime thor^hi» are not wanting, but they re* 
semble sadden flashes, at which we may gaze for a 
moment, but are immediately after left in deeper 
darkness than ever. Nor are they free from those 
irregular flights of the imagination in which poets, 
with vitiated tastes, delight to indulge, setting at 
defiance all rules of decency and morality.”* The 
authors of the Upanishads^lived in the world, but 
were not of it ; they went to take the bull by the 
horns. I subjoin a brief but connected account of 
the original Upanishads. • 

Almost all the Upanishads are small books, 
save the BrihadAranyaka, which constitutes the 
fourteenth book of the S'atapatha-brahmana. This 
Upanishad is divided into six chapters. And each 
chapter is again sub-divided into different Brah- 
manas. The Brihadaranyaka is the conclusion of 
the Vajasaneyi, or White Yajush. It consists of 
seven chapters, or eight lectures ; and the last five 
lectures in one arrangement, corresponding with 
the six last lectures in the other, form a theological 

• * See the Eev. Prof. Bdnwjea’s Dialogues on Hindu Kiilo- 

PP'. 
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Brihad-UpanishAd. The Tait> 
tkl^a ia a part of the Taittiriya-acs^jak»' jef the 
Black Yajush. It is divided into Wo parts as 
Sikshd, Valli and Brahmananda Valli. We trace 
in it ike germ of the Vedant Darsana. The Tait- 
tirlya-aranyaka is older than the Biihadaranya^ 
It shews a strong medley of post Vaidik ideas and 
names. The Aitareya-aranyaka forms a work by 
itself ; the second and third of which form ike 
Bahvricha-Upanishad. There is another Aranyaka 
in the possession of another Sakha of the Big-veda, 
which is called ike Kaushitaki Aranyaka in three 
Adhyayas of which the third constitutes the Kau- 
shltaki-upanishad. There are no Aranyakas for 
the Sama-veda nor for the Atharva-veda. Some- 
times the Aranyakas form part of the Brahmanas 
and they derive their authority from Sruti. Sayana 
states that the Taittiriya-upanishad comprises 
three parts, and they go by the names of Sanhiti,' 
Yajniki, and Varuni. The Aitareya is included in 
the second Aranyaka of the Aitareya-brahmana. 
It contains three chapters. The Taittirlya and 
Aitareya resemble each other in a great measure.. 
The Svet4svatara is comparatively modern. No 
doubt it does not belong to the series of the more 
ancient Upanishads. It was composed after the 
publication of . the Vedanta and ■ Sankhya. Ike 
Vajasaneyi-upmiishad is very short. It is composed 
of only eighteen SrUtiS; and it forms an index to 
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ttiBivikaatti, wlii<4& il 
of Keoa, is ifioli;^ed M 
ibwbli ths AHiarv&a and Saman. Katlia hm 
been oonsidfflred as en» of tiie best Upa-' 
and it most be admitted that in elefva^n 
of tboi^lbt, depth of expression, beauty of imf^ry 
Md ingenuous f^our, few axe equal to it. It oon^ 
sists of two chapters, eadi of which contains three 
Viftilla But Dr. Weber is of opinion that the 
Katha originally closed with the third Yalli* This 
Upanidsad teaches : first, the highrat object of 
naan ; second, the last Cause of the world and his 
attributes ; third, the connection of this Cause with 
the world. These questions are mooted in the 
difihrent chapters in the mann^ which is quite 
peculiar with the Upanishads in general. The 
standing point of the Katha is however on the 
whole that of the Yedanta. The Prasna, one of 
the Upanishads in the Atharvan, is divided into six 
chapters, each of which attempts to solve a distinct 
question. The Mundaka Upanishad contains three 
Mundafcas, each of which is subdivided into two 
Shandas. We find a motion of the Yedanta and 
Yoga-sastra in this Upanishad. “ It wouM almost 
be a contradiction in terms, to say that the Mun- 
daha is a section of the Atharvarveda, whndi it con- 
denurs, aloe^ with tire others, as ii^erior science.^ 
And if it must be refianred to a post Yaidik age, 
* 8m IndiMhe Stolen, ii. pp. 197'200 ff. 



known by tiie name 
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be diffiovH to«&rm tbat it ivfts oompo«ei} 
tbe age of Buddha^” * The Maildidiari, hm 
<Wily twelve alokaa. Jn theee sjokas the memmg 
el Om ia unrayellgd. This Upaeishad is ta.l;eii>, 
firom various sources The Upauishads are the 
priuoipal parts of the Vedas. Of all the Vaidifc 
works, they were the last composed. 

The Vaidik Sauhitas, Brihmauas and Upa- 
nishads are known by the name of Srutl Except 
the Vedas, all the other works of the Vaidik age 
are called Shtra. The Shtra period is very impor- 
tant in the Vaidik age. The Sdtra works are all 
lurief, systematic and enigmatical. They are also 
distinguished by the ndme of Smriti. In the Sdtras 
the distinction between Sruti and Smriti is distinct- 
ly stated. We, find it in the Anupada-Sutras. t 
And also in the Niddna-sfitras I ancient tradition 
is mentioned by the name of Smriti. The Kalpa- 
sfitras are distinguished into three classes, as Srauta^ 
Crrihya and S4mayichS.rika ; the first prescribes the 
especial Vaidik ceremonials, such as those to be 
celebrated on the days of new and fhll moon ; the 
second enjoins the domestic rites practised at various 
stages of the life of the Hindu from conception to 
deaih. The third regulates the daily observan$ei^ 
of the twice born. The Halpa-sfitras mark a new 

* Dialogaes on Hindu Philosophy by the Rev. Prof BuMl|ea. 
t Anupadarsdtra, ii. 4. of. Indisofae Btudi^, i. p. 44. 
t Nidhis-sdtra, ii, 1, of. Indisohe Btudien, i, p, 4& 
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of literatore. The SmaU Ozlh^^a^ 
eiktvwiii are of much greater moncraht than the Sanaa* 
^adbarika. The Srauta-sata^ mean the whole body of 
;tih%SutraB, the soiirce of which^n be traced in the 
Smriti^ while, those- of the Smarta-suteas have no 
su^ source. The principal difference between the two 
lies, not in their matter, but in their age and their 
style of composition. The Kalpa-sutras, composed 
by Asvalayana for the Hotri priests were intended 
both for the S4kala-S4kh4s and B&shkala-Sakhas, 
and. again they occasionally refer to the other 
charanas. Both the Grihya and Samayacharika- 
sutras are included under the common title of 
Smarta-sutras, in opposition to the Srauta-sutraa 
The former derived their authority from Smriti and 
the latter from the Sruti. The .Samayacharika- 
sutras are sometimes called Dharma-sutras, and 
again it seems to have been the source of the Dhar- 
ma-sastras. The Kalpa-sutras are complete systems 
ofltitualism, which have no other object in view 
than to desigixate the whole method of the sacred 
ceremonial with all the precision, demanded for acts 
done in the presence of the deities and to their 
honor. It is not yet proved that the Kalpa-sufras 
are part of the Yeda ; and in fact it is impossible 
to prove it. The Kalpa-sutras .were composed 
contemporaneously with PAnini. We are here to 
observe once for all that there are ten Sutras of the 
Slupa-veda and these Sutras do not all treat of the 
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sephers. The oat aad dry style of the Stlteas i% so 
peculiar to fndia itself that it allows no comparison 
even if at all possible with the style of (xanporition 
of oiher countries in the ^rlier times .when they 
were at least composed. 

We have to search for Vedanga doctrines in all 
their ori^nality and authenticity in the .Br&hmaoas 
and Siltras and not in those barren tracts which are 
now known by the name of Vedangas. Manu calls 
them Pravachanas. * We find a mention of the six 
Vedangas in the Brihmanas of the Saman, but their 
names are not gfiven. Y&ska (Nir. i. 20.) quotes only 
the Vedangas generally without particularzing any 
of the six Vedangas. A very vivid statement as to the 
rational character of the Vedangas is given in the 
Brihad4ranyaka and its commentary. The Mundaka- 
upanishad gives us the entire number of the Ve- 
dangas. -It is necessary here to give a short account of 
each of the Vedangas. The Siksha, according to S4- 
yana Achaiya, who lived in the 14th century A. D.,t 
comprises rules regarding letters, accents, quantity, 
oigans, enumeration, delivery and euphonic oosa- 
binarions. The rules in the Biksha had formerly .their 

* See Manu,' iii. 184. 

t See Prof. Wilson’s Rig- veda, toI. i. Introduction, p. xlyiii. 
MttUer’s Sanskrit Researches, p. 137. 
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^atm Bo<^ of tiM 

y fbnikd to tdc« the mam tiev in his COBS'* 
Amjmry m the S«tohiti*i^iushiBd. But l^y iost 
.touiit i^ftcs by the appearaixoe «£ the ij^tisikbyasw 
And Dothing is offered in toe Pashpa-stltra to 
piwe this (viii. 8.) The rules of the Pratisakhyas 
weire by no means intemled for written literature, 
they were merely a guide in the instruction of 
pupils who had to learn toe text of toe Veda by 
heart According to the representation of the 
I^atisakhyas there € 0 *e three modes of writing toe 
Vedas, vis., toe Sanhita-patha, the Pada-patha and 
the Krama-p&tha. The Sanhita-p4tha means toe 
mode of writing with observation of the rules of 
permutations ; the I*ada-patoa separates single words. 
And toe Krama-patha is two-fold, -viz., the varna- 
krama and pada-krama. Of all toe Pratisakhyas of 
the numerous Vaidik Sakhas, the Pratisakhyas be- 
longing to the SakaJa-Sakha, is by far toe most com- 
plete. The word Sakha is sometimes applied to 
toe three original Sanhitas, toe Rig-veda-sanhita, 
the Yajur-veda-sanhita, and toe Sama-veda-sanhita. 
A Sakha frequently lagnifies toe various editions 
of toe Veda. By a Sakha we must know that it 
nfeans originally a literary work, and to© CSurana 
quite the reverse. There was another dam of 
Sakhas, though of a confessedly later date, founded 
on SAtras. And they seem to have derived their 
names from historical personages. Here must be. 
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80 m original di^oace betwoeli^ a &ikka 

a C^iarai^a. The Pari^iada is aaMh^ titie fre- 
applied to the Pratmkh^ras. S<Hiie marked 
differe&ce is there Ix^ween a Charana and a Pariidi$.d, , 
as the Ibrm^ means an ideal succession of teac^ma 
and pupils who learn and teach some branch <^ il£e 
Yeda ; and the latter signifies a community to 
which members of any Oharana might belong. The 
Parshada might be the title of any book that belong- 
ed to a Parishad. The Pratisakhyas are really a 
subdivision of the Parshada books. And they are 
more modem than Panini, and many of their rules are 
intended to supply deficiencies in the Sfitras of Pani- 
ni. The Pratisakhyas *are nothing but theological 
and mystical dheams. There is no doubt that they 
ware written for.practical purposes, and their style 
is free from cumbrous ornaments- and imnecessaiy 
subtleties. Their object ia»to teach rather than to 
^fy. Chhandas treat on metre. The work of 
Pingftlanaga on Chhandas which is frequently quoted 
unda* the title of Vedanga, is not of greater anti^ 
quity. Some suppose Pingala was the same as 
Patnnjali, the author of the Mahabhashya, the fe- 
mous commentary on the sfitras of Panini. * But 
the identity of Pingala and Patanjali is far from 
probable. Th^e is nothing to Emrprise us that Pingala 
does not confine himself to tlm metres of Samosit, 

* Sm Coletrocke’i MaeeUwiepwi ii. <8. 
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gives also rules f<»r the metres of 
Katyajrauft-<var»ruchi» the a.ui&<»r of the Yart" 
tskas on Pauini, who lived befisre Pataajali, is said 
»to heve written a Prakrit Gra^unsa’. It must be 
admitted that the treatise of Pingala on Chhandas 
w 48 one of the last books that were included in the 
SAtra period. Prof. Wilson supposes this to be 
scarcely regarded as belonging to this period. But 
it is no valid objection that those rules which refer 
to the Chhandas are not observed in the Vedas. 
However on any ground, we cannot exclude it from 
this period altogether. Pingala is quoted as an 
authority on metre in the Parisishtas. We learn 
from the Shadgurusishya lihat Pingala was the 
younger brother or at least the descendant of Panini. 
The first Pratisakhya contains a s^tion on metre 
which is far more valuable than this utterly un- 
unportant book known by the name of Chhandas. 
The Hindus paid much attention to the science of 
Grammar. Panini throws much light on the Vaidik 
Sanscrit ; and his grammar is composed of no less 
than 3996 sutras and they are all made up of the 
driest technicalities. He records such phenomena 
of the language as are exceedingly interesting and 
ua^fol from a grammatical point qf view. Words 
which he Ims treated on are also of historical and anti- 
quarian interest. There are two different books <m. 
granunatical subjects written in the period anterior 
to Panini : the Uhadi-sutras and the Phit-sutras of 
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"The Uitftdi-sAtras are ’rules for 
from the acknowledged verbal roots of the 
Sanscrit, a nunber of appellative nouns, by means 
of a species of suffi2;es, which, though nearly allied* 
to the so-called krits, are not commonly used for 
the pmposes of derivation. They take their name 
from the suffix un, by which the words K&rh, 
V&y6, pAjrh, m4yh, sv4d6, SAdhh, As'h, are formed 
in the first sAtra. A peculiarity of all words derived 
by an unddi is, that, whether they be substantives 
or adjectives, they do not express a general or in- 
definite agent, but receive an individual significa- 
tion, not necessarily resulting from the combination 
of the suffix with a Wbal root.” * The iTnadi- 
sutras we now have, are not in their original form. 
It was not the purpose of the author to give a com- 
plete list of all the Unadi words, but merely to 
collect the most unportant»of them. In fact, they 
were or^inally intended for the Veda only, and 
‘ that they were subsequently enlarged by adding 
rule#,,, on the formation of non-Vaidik words. The 
Unadi-sutras may have been composed by Sakata- 
yana, a Sudra and a follower of Sakya Muni. A 
vwy interesting passage in Virala's Rupamala dis- 
^nctly ascribes the authorship of the Unadi-sutxas 
to Vararuchi, and Vararuchi is another name of 
Katyayana. Mtiller states that Katyayana was 

* S«« Dr. Aufeecht's Ualdi-s^tras, p. v. 



e0iitpBip>6iwy eritie of Fanini. Biit 1 
t have aot BaiS.<jieat data fbr dtscas^g out hia 
views on their contemporaneoumsi^^. 

0 The Nirukta is a short vocabulary of synony- 
mous words occuriug in the Vedas, most of which 
are now obsolete. Yaska, * who lived in the fourth 
century B. C., t to whom it is ascribed, had 
added to it two sections, in which he expound^ the 
texts of the Vedas, and enters largely into the ety- 
mology of the language. There is to be made, no 
doubt, a distinction between Yaska’s Nirukta and 
Yaska’s commentary on the Nirukta ; the commen- 
tary is called Nirukta, and the text of the Nirukta 
is distinguished by the name of Nighantu. The 
Nirukta together with the Pratisakhyas and the 
grammar of Panini supplies the most important in- 
formation on the growth of .grammatical science in 
India. 

The accounts of the sacrifices are found in the 
Kalpa-sutras. But they are only extracted from 
the Brahmanas. The composition and publication 
of the Kalpa-sutras are important events in the 
Vaidik history. Though they do not claim to be 
Smritis, still they are enumerated amongst the 
Stadhyas. The three different Kalpa-Sutras were 

^ See Prof. Wilson^s Vishnu Parana, p. 277, n, g., and Mr. 
Colebrooke^s Miscellaneous Essays, vol. i. 15. 

t Prof. MiilJer, Last Result of Sanskrit Researches in Bunsen's 
Outlines of the Philosophy of ttniyersal Mistory, i. p. 137» 



ehieC priests. TbeOrilt^ 
ikl^ are reckoned in l&e Kal- 

pttA S 0 :^e Srauta-sntras pertaining to ascrlgces. 
11»fi rites and ceremjnies aeeording to tibe Grihya^ 
are called *Pakayajna. By a Fakayajna we are to 
understand a piece of wood placed on the hre of ^he 
h^rth, an oblation made to the gods, and gifts 
bestowed on the Brahmans. During the time of 
composition of these Sutras, the whole systfehS of 
social organisation was developed, and the distinc- 
tion of cast was fully established. Works on astro- 
nomy were very scarce at the time. The only copy 
we now have, is comparatively modern. This was 
used for sacrifices only. Most of the Vedangas 
were composed by Saunaka and by his pupils, 
Katyayana and Asvalayana. We obtain some 
information about Katyayana from the Katha- 
sarit-sagara, the encyclopaedia of legends of Somii- 
deva-bhatta of Kashmir, But after all we are to 
disregard it as an episode in the etory of a ghost. 
Somadeva-bhatta composed it for the entertainment 
of the grandmother of Harsha Deva, king of Kash- 
mir, who ascended the throne of that country in 
1059, and reigned, according to Abulfezel, only 
12 years ; and consequently it must be admitted tljat 
it Was written between 1059 and 1071, or a few 
years earlier. The Katha-sarit-sagara is supposed 
by many to be the sheet anchor of Indian ohrofio- 
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V'. -'1^; AnakraMtMtiil ito 
il%- &r mo«fci|MeHFfM. It is oallBd Sai^ 
mtupi ; it wediieiis tkfi first wot^ of e&ch hfmn, ike 
ixsmkesc e£ mrme, mxae and family df the author, 

ik^ne of tha deity to whom it is adthessed, imd 
the metre of every verse. Before this there had 
been sepaa^te indices for each of the subjects. It 
is said to have been composed by Katyayana, and 
he can be placed in the second half of the 4th 
century B. C. Shadagurusishya in his Vedartha- 
dvipika states that there were five other Anukrama- 
nls of Saunaka long ere the Sarvanukramani was 
cmnposed We have then, “^ on the whole, seven 
Aniihr aTtianta to the Kig>veda. The Brihaddevata 
being too voluminous, is not reckoned at all among 
the body of th© Anukramanis. The Brihaddevata 
ofSaunaka^ composed ir^ epic metre, contains an 
enipaeration of the gods invoked in the hymns of 
the Big-veda ; and it further supplies much valu- 
able mythological information about the character 
of the deities of th© Vedaa It is hardly unreason- 
able to suppose, judging from the style of composi- 
tion of the Brihaddevata, that it was recast by a 
laf^n tPuter. AoomEdmg to Sauimka, the Sakala 
Stakba of tbo Rig- veda-sanhita consists of 10 Man- 
d$daSi.#§ A^uvakiu^ and tim number of Suktas in 
each, givir^ 1,017 hymn^ beside eles^eiw serious 
ones, called Yalakhilyas, The Nirukta names the 
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in seyiwal pl«oe«i, and aiw&jra with thti 
deffignidaion of Dasatayya, the ten parts. And the 
sah^ mode of designat^n is found in the Pz4ti« 
aaldiya-S^tras, The^Pig-veda is again divided into 
ashtakae, vargas, adhyayas, and stlktas. But 
this divifflon is comparatively modem. Anothet 
mark of the systematic arrangement of the Man* 
dalas is oon|ained in the Apri hymns, and there 
are only ten Apri Stlktas in the Rig-veda. The 
Sdktas consist properly of eleven verses, each of 
which is addressed to a separate deity. And they 
were evidently composed for sacrificial purposes. 
According to the Charanavyfiha there are 10,622 
Richs in the whole Ri§-veda. But Saunaka gives 
10,616 Richs, and this number, though not of a 
very wide diflfer§nce, is also found in the Charana- 
vyuha. The number of words in the Rig-veda is 
computed at 1,53,826. Sav\naka has given different 
names of metre in an Anukramani. There are three 
Anukramanis to the Yajush. The Saman has two 
different Anukramanis, For the Atharvan, there 
is only an Anukramani, and it is called the Brihat- 
sarvAnukramant The style of composition and the 
objects of the different Anukramanis distinctly piwe 
that they were framed at the close of the VaidiJf 
age. There is another class of works commonly 
designated Parisishtas. They have Vaidik rituals 
and sacrifices for their subject matter. It is suid 
that most of the Parisishtas are the producUons of 
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l^lilQift' ^ HIkiAa Uttsa^ars, «diI ihiby iif» 
bk^ tibAA ti»e Stidi litertM^jr ircwfai aa 11^ 

^ flllBiMblM itioat lAa eocusM^viSjtlie last oaibdkiiriM' Af 
' I^Aidik UtoittturA. But thej are VdM. in 
dtonM^r. 'Hie PArisi^tas oa tbe whole are {tonaed 
in iSihpfe and feiicatoim diction. They were origin- 
rfly e^teen in number, but that npmbm’ is now 
O0hiddma.bly exceeded. The Charanavydha, ibough 
ita^ a Parudshta, supports this statement, and they 
namt be ascribed to the Yajur-veda only. There 
are a nutnber of Parisishtas to eaeh of the Yedas. For 
the Big-veda there are only three ; for the Sama-veda 
the number is only six ; “and according to the 
Charanavydha there are eighteen Parisishtas of the 
Yajur-reda. But Professor Weber reckons seventy- 
four. Ibe object of the Parisishtas is to supply 
d^eiencies in the Sdtfas! They treat everytMhg 
in a popular and superficial nmnner. None of them 
probably were written before the middle of the 
third century B. C. Though the Parisishtas are not 
held in the same estimation as othm* Vaidik works, 
yet ihey contain very interesting indications of the 
transition state of Indian society. 

« In former times the Yedas were the only source 
of knowledge and of truth to the Hindus. No one 
tiMU ventured to carry on any controversy, or hold 
or spread any doctrine unwarranted by them, it 
being umversally assumed that all doctrine must be 



ei!^ in, wluiii 

WM lwu£^ by tbe • It was ndiuitd«r«d tbe 

of atheism to spea^ one word sga^pirt tjiem. 
’^m it was that the supreme and unenii^ aanthori- 
tyofthe Vedas beiz^ eitabhahed, ail theological* 
controversy was at once stopped short. On the 
other hand, the study of the Vedas became gradn* 
ally extinct, the understanding and the explaining 
of their meanings became a hard task, the alms and 
ol^eots of the yajnas, dictated by them, became 
marred, and all religious works came to be studded 
over with external ceremonies. In every country 
where religion becomes so dead and lifeless, reli- 
gious changes begin to* creep in. So did it fare with 
Indian society. First of all, Sikya, the man of 
uncommon wisdom and courage, the founder of 
Buddhism, stood against them, exposed the futility 
and the unreasonableness ^of such of their doctrines 
as the killing of animals, and proved the* human 
authorship of the Vedas. Men were surprised at 
the first starting of these novel theories of Sakya. 
They had long ago relinquished the use of reason 
in the despotic government of the Vedas, but now 
again they entered the field of religious investiga- 
tion, laid open by the Muni with renewed earn^t- 
ness. 

Sakya Sifiha was the son of Maya by Suddho- 
dana, king of Kapilvastu, a petty principality near 
the present Ororakpore. He was bwn in the middle 





o£ t&e iHWitli oenturjr, fi. 0., aa4 wa^ by his fatber^^ 
aI^ a 4 ^ 9 ndant of Ikfbvaku, of the solai; raca * 
li[e 'vrae reared in the palace of hk father in aU 
the acc(Hnplishinents of a young prince of that 
pe^od, and at sixteen years of age he was married 
to«the princess Yasodara. From that time until 
his twenty-ninth year, he was wholly wrapped up 
in the puiauit of human pleasures, when a succes- 
sion of incidents awakened in him a train of deep 
thought, which gradually led to a complete change 
in his own life, and which eventually affected the 
religious belief of one-half of the human race. 
Sakya was twenty-nine years of age when he left 
his wife Yasodara and her infant son Hahula, and 
quitted his native city of Kapilvastu to assume the 
garb of the ascetics.” t It was at Buddha Gaya 
that Sakya rested at the foot of a pipul tree, and 
devoted six long years to ^ profound meditation for 
the purification of his mind from the dross of car- 
nality, subjecting his person to the most unheard 
of hardships ; it was here that he is said to have 
repeatedly and successfully battled with the genius 
of Sensuality-Mara and accomplished the law. The 
spot where these protracted meditations were carried 
oi^ is still held in the highest veneration. And 
moreover Buddha Gaya was once considered as 
the holiest place on the earth, and was studded 

* SeQ Tumour’s MahAvansa, p. 9. 

' ■ t See Cunuin^am's BMlsa Topes^ pp. 20, 21 ff. 
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Vith temples a,nd monasteries, whidi w^e th<& jse< 
sorte of hosts of pilgrims firom all parts <of Uie Bud* 
dhist world. “Sakya him^lf went i^inH^ the 
school of the Brahmans. He perfonned teieu** 
penances, he studied their philosophy, and heat 
last claimed the name of Buddha, or the enlighten* 
ed, when he threw away the whole ceremonial, 
with its sacrifices, superstitions, penances, a-wd 
castes, as worthless, and changed the complicated 
systems of philosophy into a short doctrine of sal* 
vation.” * “ What was original and new in Buddha, 
was his changing a philosophical system into a 
practical doctrine ; his^ taking the wisdom of the 
few, and coining as much of it as he thought 
genuine for the benefit of the many ; his breaking 
with the traditional formalities of the past, and 
proclaiming for the first time, in spite of castes 
and creeds, the equality of the rich and the 
po(nr, the fodfish and the wise, the ‘twice-bom’ 
and the outcast. Buddhism, as religion, and as a 
political fact, was a reaction against Brahmanism, 
though it retained much of that more primitive 
form of faith and worship. Buddhism, in its 
historical growth, presupposes Brahmanism, and, 
however hostile the mutual relation of these t;(vo 
religions may have been at different periods of 
Indian history, it can be shown, witiiout mucdi d^- 


* ^duller, Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims, p, li. 
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tiiAt the kttei: was but a natural consequ^nee 
of i&B former.” * 

jPli^ various acts of Sakya, during his long 
- -mkiistry of forty-five years, are too numerous to 
detail, and are so obscured by a misty atmosphere 
o^ fikbles, that they can claim no attention &om 
the antiquarian. The very existence of Buddha has 
been doubted. But we have not sufficient grounds 
to endorse this startling opinion. Viharas, chaityas, 
and pillars point out the city where he was born, 
the places where he sojourned, and the spot where 
he died, t Buddha died at Kusinara, in the year 
664, when he was eighty years of age. f 

The doctrines of such a man began to spread 
themselves with the rapidity of fire borne by driv- 
ing winds, and India became a spacious field for 
the waging of religious war^. Thus, within a short 
period, the Buddhists Waxed very strong in this 
country ; and in the reign of Asoka, king of Maga- 
dha, the greater portion of it became proselyte to 
the religion of Buddha. Short-lived however was 
the amazing triumph. The Brahmans again roused 
Ibemselves and determined upon putting down the 


* Miiller, Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims, p. 8. 
t See Asiatic Besearohes, xx. pp. 285-318; Hardy, Manual 
vi Buddhism, pp. 1A8-359. 

X Prof. Lassen holds that Buddha died in the year 544 or 
643 a 0 j™-" See IttA Ant. u. p« 51. 



♦ictoiious hereijcs. Witib this view tiiey went 
mto . eyery part of the country, stirred up^&e sleep- 
ily spirit of the Hindu kings, and fell to religious 
debates with the Buddhists. In this momentous, 
religious warfare, Sankara Acharya, who flourished 
in the 8th or 9th century, • played a most conspicu- 
ous and glorious part. He alone, as a hermit^ 
visited every part of India, defeated the Buddhists, 
one and all, with the sharpedged acuteness of his 
intellect, his extraordinary wisdom and knowledge 
of the Vedas, and finally carried the palm of. univer- 
sal conquest. Thus, being borne down in debates 
by the Brahmans, and persecuted by kings, the 
Buddhists left India* to spread their religion in 
other countries. If But though the Buddhists were 
themselves expelled from the country, their doc- 
trines did not all follow them out of it : on the 
contrary, these doctrine# began, day by day, . to 
strike deep roots. And the doctrine of Buddha 
was a refuge even for Brahmans, who were unable 
to overcome the extreme difficulties of their own 
complicated system. * The transcendental doctrine 
of Nirvana, or total annihilation, which Sakya had 
proclaimed, was carefully picked up and nursed by 
the Hindu philosophers. The religion of the Vedas 


* See Colebrooke’s kpsoeHanebus Essays, vol. i. p. 332. 
t M. Troyer, E&djatarangini, ii. p. 399. * 

t M. Burnouf, Introduction k I’histoire du Budl^sme, p. 196. 
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isilialM^sysiiieiii: J^ddiuEan is equidly al>sar4 
iMjillt BMire pliilosi^lue. Bud<&ism was a reT<dt 
afaliiflt i&e oppressive dominatifm of tib.e Braiuaamc 
' .Id^sunoiiy. The devotion of the Buddhist ascetic 
sract more disinterested. The Brahman idea of 
pAr&etion was of an egotif^cal character. The 
me^ spirit of Buddhism contrasts strongly with 
the haughtiness and am^ance of Brahmaninn. 
We do not, however, mean to write the hiS' 
twy of Buddhism, and we must therefore be satis- 
fied with having given above a short account of 
the changes which occurred after the Vaidik 
period. 

There is one more circumstance in connection 
uraih the subject to which I wish to allude, before I 
condiade^ and it has reference to the introduction of 
writiiig into ancient India, , The greater portion of 
the vast ancient literature^of India existed in ond 
traditaon only, and was never reduced to writing. 
Ho man of any intddigence can easily imagme a 
csiviHaed pet^le unaoqmdnted with the art of writing, 
when they are said to have possessed in the Mantra 
period, **ari8, sciences, institutes^ and vices of civi- 
haed lifi^ golden oamament^ coats of mail, weapons 
of Eofience^ the use of predous metale, of musical 
instruments, the &brication of cavs^ and the employ- 
ment of the needle the knowledge of 

drugs and antidote^ the practice of medidne, and 
the dividmiB of time to a mdnute 
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txtenti i&duding repeated alluBiona to th^ seventh 
isason; or intercalsoy monlli” .... . . and again, 
if laVrs of property,” * “ hiWB of inheritance, anid of 
fflihple contract, or* buying and Belling.” t If we 
are to understand that Buch a state of civilization 
cOuld exist without a knowledge of writing, then it 
is needless to make reference to the arts, scieiioes, 
measures, and coins mentioned by P^nini in his Very 
Shtaras. Prom a special rule of P4nini’s grammar (iv. 
I. 49,) we are convinced of the fact that he knew 
writing was practised in Persia in his own time. 
Pinini was a native of Oandhara. K4ty^yana and 
Patanjali define Yavan^ni as meaning the “ writing 
of the Yavanas.” The word Yavana occurs in 
Homer as Idone$. In later times it denotes es- 
pecially the Arabs, but in earlier times it was ex- 
clusively applied to the Greeks. There is an 
example quoted in the SBommentary of Piniiii’s 
Sfitras, “iRSTTs ^PTPrt which allude, no 

doubt, to Greek custom. Both Weber J and 
Muller II give a quite different meaning of the word 
Yavana. It would be granted on all hands that it. 
denotes most probably the cuneiform writing, and 
it was known to P&nini. 

^ See Prof. Wilson^s Rig-veda, vol. ii. p. xvi. ; and Miiller, 
Science of Language, p. 239* 

t See Ptof. Wilson’s Rig-veda, vol. iii p. xvii. 

X Indisohe Studien, i. p. 144; iv. p, 89. 

History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 62L 
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r BrofeatMH' Mlibr thi^ ia ci# 

T^iami thexe is not a edi^e word whidi dicws that 
|be SEindm Jkaew tlie art of writing erera vben tiiat 
^learned v<«k was composed. ^Hiis asse^on is a 
most Borel and startling on^ inasmneb as it is Ixsn'd 
to^ oofflcmire that a gramnun*, like that of Panina, 
conld be daborated as it is now, without the ad- 
vantage of written letters and signs in days 
of the author. Fatanjali and Katyajanay not 
marely presuppose a knowledge of writing in Fanini, 
but affirm that the use he has made of writing 
was one of the chi^ tools which assisted him in 
tmilffii^ up the technical siaructure of his work. Any 
person, that has ever looked into Fanini, knows 
very well that written accents are indispensable for 
his terminology. Fanini not unfirequently refers 
in his sdtiras to the grammarians who preceded him, 
which circumstance I brirfg forward to strengthen 
the argument in favor of the fact that writing 
was known before Panini's time too. The word 
lynibam ocimrs in the B9tras of Fanini, which can 
be tcdieu hold of, in fairness, to prove that the great- 
est grammarian of India was acquainted with the 
art of writing. He moreover teaches the fmmation 
of the same word. (iii. 2, 21.) PataJks, the name of 
divimoQ of Sanskrit works, is a further proof that 
writing was known in ancient India. It is almost 
synmiymous with ISber and There is no 

word,” says Muller, ‘^r book, p(^>er, ink, writing, Ac.,, 



in Any ^gaiskrit work of genui&d * 

l^k^asieirtion of Mullor clearly shows he - has 

ovestodked some words which might have, on 
contrary, removed all his sweeping doubts. He, 
dtonld have known that the object of Vmdik 
hymns is not to tell us that the Aryans had r^ 
and ink. It is most difficult to suppose that tiio 
human mind could ever be capable of composing in 
prose, vdumes after volumes on rituals, long shnngs 
of commentaries, and elaborate works on theology, 
grammar, and lexicography, without any help of 
written letters. There are undoubtedly records of 
astronomical observations which could not have 
been taken without the knowledge of numerical 
figurea We cannot help maintaining by the true 
definition of words, which appear in Panini, such 
as varna, kAra, ka'nd% patra, stltra, adhya'ya, 
grantha, Ac,, that the ui^ of written letters was 
not unknown or uncultivated in ancient India. 
The meaning of the word grantha is to string to- 
gether, rignifying the old method of stringii^ 
together a number of palm leaves, which formed 
the chief material of books. Professor Weber holds 
that Panini was perfectly acquainted with the 
art of writing, and the word grantha, whidh*is 
frequently used by Panini, alludes, according to ibs 
etymology, indisputably to written texts. It 

* History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 512. 

t Indische Studien, iv. p. 89. 
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«tymologicdlf to the Latin f^tus as oppos- 
ed to a traditional work But Bohtlingk and Both 
my, on the contrary, that the word grantha refers 
m^ely to : composition. In(^ed, it may mean 
f*a literary composition.” Varna applies to a written 
s%n, and . ka'ra to the uttered sound. Akshara 
means “syllable,” and may sometimes therefore 
coincide in value with kara and varna. The com- 
mentary of K&tyAyana, Patanjali and Kaiyyata 
proves that Panini’s manner of defining an adhikara 
or heading rule, would have been impossible with- 
out , writing. Here I will draw the attention of 
the readers to two words ; and first to the word 
^Irdhva. It is used adverbially in the sense of 
after.” * It seems to me that the metaphorical 
sense of the word was first applied, to passages in 
books. And udaya is synonymous with iUrdhva. 
Grantha occurs four timfes in the texts of Panini, 
%nd it proves no doubt that grantha must mean a 
written or bound book. Pustaka is surely a Sans- 
krit word, and the derivation of the word may be 
traced to the root pmta. This root occurs in the 
Ganapatha. In ancient time barks and leaves of 
particular trees were used as writing materials for 
wihit of paper. The Bhfirjja-patra and the palm 
l^^avfifS were especially preferred. And to this day: 
Bhfiijjarpatra and palm leaves are used for writing 


MaxiU;ix. 77. 
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«pU|pposes. la Egypt this custom was also prevaleail 5 
iaii 4 vei^ word paper is derived from ‘pCipyrm,’ 
wMch means the bark of a tree. I believe the use of 
paper was first introduced into India by the Maho; • 
metans. 

The Srauta-sdtras and the Prdtis^khyas of the 
■different Vedas afford numerous statements which 
cannot be explained without admitting a knowledge 
of letters in the authors of those ancient works. 
When there is not one single allusion in the Vaidik 
hymns to anything connected with writing, therefore 
there are no such words as, writing, reading, paper, 
or pen in the language itself ; this argument can 
never be a condusive flroof of the ignorance of the 
art of writing in ancient India. How were the 
gigantic works of ancient times divided into chap- 
ters and sections without any help of writing ? 
How without a knowle?kge of numerals, were the 
cattle marked on their ears in order to make them re- 
cognizable? PAnini has a Sfitra (vi. 3. 115.) in which 
he informs us that the owners of cattle were at his 
time in the habit of marking their beasts on the 
ears, with signs of a svdstika, or magic figure of 
prosperity, a ladle, a pearl, &c., and also eight and 
five, which certainly, in my humble opinion, paiivfc 
to a knowledge of written letters or numerals at, tji^t 
period. The use of lopa, to express ‘elisi<^n’ 
WPT!||) * points to language as existing .J,n ;a 
Panini, I. 1, 60 ; 
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aot' ^olugiir^y ' .S|io]^’'::£biia.. < • ,:it. 

^ author could sp^i^ of p, 
yi^&e, literally :<Sr ineta|)horic«di}y, unless it werar 
referable to his sense of sight. A letter which haa 
undergone the effect oilopa, musi^ therefor©, pre- 
vkmsly. to its i<^a, have been a visible or written 
letter to him. Now it is obvious that the ancient 
Hindus must have been acquainted with the art of 
writing. Every one must surely believe that 
P4nini was as competent in writing as, the cowher<^ 
in his time. It will not be hazardous .to , hold that 
the Vedas were pres^ved in writing; at ;or before 
Pdnini’s time. And it toould ' be , shown that 
P4nini must have seen written Vaidik texts (iv. 4. 
73 and vii. 1, 76 : TSSW t ) No question can 

W raised against the fact that th$ Hindus were 
acquainted .with the art of writing before the time 
of Alexander, and the Expressions Ukhita and 
Ukhi^ta occur , in the inscriptions of Priyadarsi, 
which are nO doubt of the. 3rd century E. C. To 
fix the age in which P4nini lived, is a task I am 
incapable of performing; as many of the Hindu 
authors shine, to use the words of a well known 
Sanscrit scholar, like fixed stars in India’s .literary 
firmament, but no telescope can discover any ap- 
preciable diameter. However it must be of some in- 
terest to know whether that Patriarch of S^skrit 
Philology is likely to have lived hefi)re the death of 
Huddha, or after this event. We Jbave reawn to 
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«believe that PAnini is anterior to Budd^,; for SAkya 
muni is nowhere mentioned by him. It is" a matter of 
great surprise that ,M tiller holds P&nini to be an- 
terior to Yaska. 3ut he ought to have known 
that Yaska irr^ p) is named by Panini, * and 

consequently we must believe that Panini is posterior 
to Yaska. Professor QoldstUcker has very ably vindi- 
cated the claims of the Hindus to originality in the 
art of writing, while the Rev. Dr. Hinks went 
the length to say that a foreign merchant introduced 
writing into India. However I shall not exceed the 
reasonable mark by assigning the 13th century B. C. 
for the origin of writing in India, 

. The above sketclf will, perhaps, be sufficient 
though but partially, to bring home to every reader’s 
mind the fact that the Vaidik religion is different from 
popular Hinduism. The^ religion of the Vedas consists 
mostly in the worship of ^e elements. The Sabaism 
of the Hindus differs entirely from that of the Chal- 
deans. It would be absurd to state that the Vedas 
inculcate a pure system of religion, when they hold up 
every kind of superstition. The Vedas contain no 
real system ; they never classify or define the objects 
of worship. This was however done at last by com- 
mentators, who seem, to have generally mis- 
understood the religion taught in them. There are 
numerous passages in the Rig-veda in many of which 
a monotheistic and in many others a pantheistic ten- 
* Panini, IL 4, 63 : 
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deacy, is very cleanly manifesi Tlwf ideas ef entity apd# 
non'entity have been very well famUiar to the Vaidik 
Bishis. * In the 90th hymn of the 10th Book of the 
*R%-veda the unity of the Godjiead is recognized, 
although in a clear pantheistic sense. The complicated 
polytheism which we find in the hymns of the Big- veda 
is but the full development of polytheism of anterior 
centuries. It is to be believed that monotheisn was 
never the starting point of the Vaidik system. And 
moreover the Vaidik Bishis had not attained to a 
clear and logical comprehension of the characterstics 
which they themselves ascribed to the objects of 
their worship. In the ninth and tenth Books of the 
Big- veda there is some distinct reference made to a 
future life. The enjoyments of such a life are to be 
understood as of a sensual kind, t In*the Vaidik age 
the gods themselves were indeed regarded as subject 
to the influence of carnirf appetites. Immimity 
from taxation also is held out as the greatest boon to 
be received in the next world. J Some texts how- 
ever refer indistinctly to the pu nishm ent of ilie 
wicked. § Nowhere in the Big- veda any trace is 
discoverable of metempsychosia But otherwise 
it is promised as the highest reward that the pious 
maif shall again be born in the next world with his en* 


* See Big- veda. x. 72. 

+ See Rig-veda. ix. 133, 7 ft. 

; J See Atharva-veda. iii. 29, 3, 
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'tire body. * The Vedas, on whole, give us nothing 

save vague dogmas and theological disquisitions worth 
nothing; but are, however, far unlike the Koran as 
“an endless incoherent rhapsody of fable, and precept, 
and declaration, which seldom excites a sentiment or 
an idea, which sometimes crawls in the dusts and is 
sometimes lost in the clouds. ”t I grant it would be 
difficult to convey an adequate idea of the Vedas to 
those who are altogether ignorant of them. That our 
ancestors looked on them with the greatest possible 
reverence is no marvel The Vedas were, no doubt, 
their first national efforts in the department of litera- 
ture. In them we qatch astronomical observations in 
their primary stage, philosophical thoughts in their 
first dawn, mythology in the course of formation, poe- 
try gradually rising to unmistakeable excellence ; 
and even the first tit^empts in the department of 
grammar and glossary. And they reflect the growth 
and development of the national life of the Aryan 
world. It is my belief that no service more essential 
could be rendered to the history of our race, than to 
diffuse the knowledge and encourage the investigation 
of the Vaidik writings. I hope, however, I have suc- 
ceeded in giving in this paper some glimpses, however 
&int, of the Vedas and their contents. 

* See Rig-veda, iv. 6. 1. 1 ; xi. 1. 8. 6 ; xii. 8. 3. 31.- 

+ Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. i. chap, 
i. p. 269. 
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